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ABSTRACT 



A follow-up was done of an earlier study that found 



that industrial arts teachers had failed to accept technology 
education as a replacement for industrial arts. A reassessment of 
Rogers' (1989) Stages of Concern (SoC) research was conducted. All 
industrial educators from both the Omaha (Nebraska) and Millard 
(Nebraska) Public Schools were included in the sample group. The SoC 
questionnaire was used to measure teachers' attitudes toward 
technology education. The 35 items on the questionnaire represented 
the 7 stages of concern, with 5 items used for each step. Forty-two 
of 59 teachers responded, with 2 returned surveys unusable. Analysis 
of the SoC profile indicated that the total sample's relative peak 
was located at the information stage, with a secondary peak at the 
refocusing stage. Relative peaks in either of these SoC stages 
indicated nonadoption of the educational innovation. Data showed that 
31 respondents had peaks below the management stage. This lack of SoC 
profile peaks in the latter four stages meant that the majority of 
industrial education teachers had not adopted technology education. 
Data clearly indicated that older (51 years old or more) and more 
experienced (26 years teaching or more) industrial arts teachers were 
refocusing technology education prior to its adoption. This revising 
meant that they felt the new program did not meet students' 
educational needs. (Eight tables and seven figures are attached.) 
(YLB) 
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According to Wright (1990) "technology education is 
making a strong bid to replace traditional skill-focused 
industrial arts classes in the curriculum in many 
schools across the country" (p. 25) . But, studies by 
anallwood (1989) and Rogers (1989) both indicated that 
industrial arts teachers have failed to accept this 
educational innovation. Have these industrial arts 
teachers, who previously resisted the shift fron 
traditional skill-focused classes to technology 
education, now accepted this new curriculum? In orcter 
to ascertain the answer to this question, a follow-ip of 
Rogers (1989) Stages of Concern research was conducted. 



Literature Review 
The first research located on the adoption of 
technology education by industrial arts teachers was by 
Swanson (1984) . In this study, 150 Minnesota industrial 
arts teachers were asked to classify their programs ez 
technology education, contenporary industrial arts, or 
traditional industrial arts. The results indicated only 
five programs (3.3%) were classified as technology 
education and the vast majority 110 programs (73.3%) 
were classified as traditional industrial arts. 

Rogers (1989) examined the actoption of technology 



education by Industrial arts teachers in Omaha, 
Nebraska. These industrial art? teachers' attitudes 
were assessed utilizing Hall's Stages of Concern (SoC) 
in February 1988. (Hall's SoC is eaqplained later in 
this article) At that time, none of the stuc^y's 
respondents indicated adoption of the technology 
education curriculum. 

anallwood (1989) examined the attitudes of Indiana 
industrial arts teachers toward technology education, 
anallwood noted that junior high/micaie school teachers 
had a itore favorable attitude toward technology 
education than high school teachers. The study 
indicated no difference in the acceptance of technology 
education between sciiool settings, such as U3±>an, rural, 
or suburban and also there was no difference in 
acceptance with regard to the professional involvennent 
of industrial arts teachers. 

anallwood' s study concluded that "many variables 
influence an individuals attitude toward change. 
Variables such as age, years of teaching ejq^erience, and 
philosophy help shape attitude" (p. 34) . The basic 
outcome of anallwood' s research was the "Indiana 
industrial arts teachers have mixed reactions regarding 
technology education" (p. 35) . This lack of a clear 



indication of technology education accqptanoe (or 
rejection) by Indiana's teachers suggests the need for 
further research in this area. 

^fethod 

Hie Stages of Concern (SoC) model mentioned earlier 
"ctescrlbes the feelings, perspectives, and attitude of 
individuals as they consider, e^roach, and inplenient 
use of an innovation" (Hall, 1979, p. 205) . An 
individual must pass through the seven stages in the SoC 
model. These seven stages can be seen on Table 1. 

The concepts of the SoC and Concerns Based Acloption 
Model (CBAM) research are built upon a positive 
assurrption about change facilitation. One of the 
strengths of the CBAM is that it is virtually lnpossible 
to manipulate a person's concerns (Hall, 1979, p. 208) . 

In order to obtain the largest local sanple 
available, all industrial educators fron both the Qnaha 
(Nebraska) Public Schools and the Millard (Nebraska) 
Public Schools were included in the sarrple groip. The 
Qnaha Public School {CPS) District is a large urban 



Table 1 

Stages of Connprn ahnirt: 1:hft Tnnfwat-inn 

PEBXX3JSINS: The focus on exploration of itor^ universal 
benefits fron the innovation. Individual has 
definite ideas about alternatives to the 
innovation. 

OOLLABORATICN: The focus is on coordination and 
cooperation with others regarding use of the 
innovation. 

OCNSBQUENCE: Attention focuses on lirpact of the 

innovation on students in the individual's 

sphere of influence. 
^WIAGE>ENr: Attention is focused on the processes and 

tasks of using the innovation and best use of 

resources. 

PERSONAL: Individual is uncertain about the ctarands 
of the innovation and the role of the innovation. 

INEX^PMATICN: A general awareness of the innovation and 
interest in learning itore about it. 

AWARE2CSS: Little concern about the innovation is indicated. 
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school district with 48,700 students. The OPS 
industrial education di^partinent had changed its name and 
focus to technology education in 1987* The Millard 
Public School (MPS) District is a suburban district of 
16,700 students. The l^S industrial education 
department could be described as contenporazy industrial 
education. 

Inshnjnent 

Ihe Stages of Concern Questionnaire (SoOQ) (Hall & 
Rutherford, 1976) was used to measure the teachers* 
attitudes toward technology education. The SoCQ evolved 
from Hall's CBAM, v^ch hypothesizes that individuals 
progress through the seven different stages of concern 
as they accept an innovation (see Table 1) . The 35 
items on the questiomiaire represent the seven stages of 
concern, with five items utilized for each stage. 

The ccnpleted questionnaires were scored using the 
Stages of Concern Questionnaire Scoring Device (Hall, 
1979) . Accordliig to Hall and Rutherford (1976) , the 
SoOQ is a valid measure of the studied concern. 

Prrmlurp 

The SoOQ was mailed in May of 1990 to the 44 
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industrial arts teachers listed in the 1989 CPS Personal 
Directory. The SoOQ was also mailed to the 15 l^S 
industrial arts teachers. The response rate was 71.2% 
(42 of 59) , with two returned surveys unusable because 
of incoiplete responses. The response rate for OPS was 
75.0%, with 76.5% for junior hi^/ndckile school teachers 
and 74.1% for senior high school teachers. While MPS 
teachers* response rate was lower at 60.0%. 

These 40 indivj.dual SoOQs were calculated utilizing 
the Stages of Concern Questionnaire Scoring Device 
(Hall, 1979) . Raw scores were first tabulated, 
calculated to percents, and grs^hed individually, then 
groiped by school districts, school setting, teacher 
ejqDerience level, and teacher age for further analysis. 

Findings 

Analysis of the SoC profile. Figure 1, indicated 
the total sairple's relative peak was located at the 
infonnation stage, with a secondary peak at the personal 
stage. Relative peaks in either of theise SoC stages 
indicate non-adcption of the educational innovation. 

The data indicated that 31 of the respondents 
(77.5%) had peaks below the management stage (see Table 
2) . This lack of SoC profile peaks in the latter four 
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stages (management, consequence, collaboration, and 
refocusing) indicated the majority of industrial 
education teachers had not adcpted technology education 
(Rutherford, Hall, & Haling, 1983) . 

In conparing the SoC profiles of CPS industrial 
arts teachers to VBS industrial arts teachers. Figure 2 
and Table 3, it can be noted that both districts' 
teachers had SOC peaks in the information stage. Plus, 
the majority of industrial arts teachers of both school 
districts had relative SoC peaks at the information 
stage. Individuals whose SoC profiles peak in this 
stage have only a general awareness of the innovation. 
Ei(^t CX?S teachers (25.8%) did, however, show relative 
peaks in either the management of collaboration stages, 
thus indicating their acceptance of technology 
education. This should be ejqjected, as CPS has 
attorpted to diffuse technology education for over three 
years. However, even though 25.8% of the CPS teachers 
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Indicated adoption of technology education, the majority 
74.2%, had not accepted this new curriculum. 

Figure 3 indicated that the SoC profiles of junior 
high/midclle school teachers had a relative peak at the 
personal stage, while senior high school teachers had a 
relative peak at the infomation stage. Again, both of 
these SoC profiles indicated a general non-acceptance of 
technology education. Table 4 showed that seven senior 
high school teachers' SoC profiles (30.4%) did indicate 
adoption, while only two of the junior high/middle 
school industrial arts teachers (11.8%) had relative 
peaks at or above the managenent stage. 

The findings of Table 4 also indicated another 
interesting occurrence. Two senior hic^ teachers (8.7%) 
indicated a relative SOC peak in the collaboration 
stage. Thus, the SOC profiles indicated that these two 
individuals have adopted technology education and are 
focused on coordination of its use with other teachers. 

Figure 4 and Table 5 show the SoC profiles with the 
sanple diviOsd into both school district and school 
type. These four profiles indicated the same adoption 
level as Figures 2 and 3. However, two sections of the 
graph deserve further attention. First, it is the CPS 
senior high teachers v^o have the secondary peak at the 
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collaboration stage. Secondly, the SoC profiles of OPS 
junior high/middle school industrial arts teachers show 
a secondary peak at the refocusing stage. Hiese junior 
high/middle school industrial arts teachers, the 
individuals CPS had developed its technology education 
curriculum for, are revising and refocusing this new 
curriculum before they have accepted the curriculum. 

The SoC grc^^h. Figure 5 and Table 6, which divicted 
the respondents* profiles by age groip, indicated three 
distinct phenonenon. First, only the middle age groip, 
41 to 50 years old, indicated any acceptance of 
technology education. Five of the 21 respondants 
(23.8%) of this age groip had relative peaks in the 
management stage and two individuals (9.5%) had relative 
peaks in the collaboration stage. 

This middle age groip also had a secondary peak at 
the collaboration stage. The data showed that 33.3% of 
the middle age groi:p had adopted technology education. 
However, 66.7% of this age gro\p had not adopted the new 
curriculun. 

The second phenonenon that Figure 5 and Table 6 
indicated was that only two of the younger age group, 20 
to 30 year old teachers, as well as none of the older 
teachers, 50 or more years old, had accepted technology 
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education. According to Sonallwood (1989) , younger 
teachers are more likely to accept this educational 
innovation than older teachers. However, this stud^ 
does not support that claim. 

IMrdly, a secondary peak in the refocusing stage 
indicated that the older industrieU. arts teachers are 
revising technology education before they have accepted 
the innovation. This phencnenon was also indicated in 
Figure 4 and Table 5 with regard to the junior 
hic^/ndddle school industrial arts teac^iers fron OPS. 

Figure 6 and Table 7 showed the SOC profiles of the 
industrial arts teachers divided by years of teaching 
experience. The SoC profiles of teachers with 26 or 
more years of e^rience indicated a secondary peak in 
the refocusing stage, just as the older teachers' SoC 
profiles had also shown. Again, the older and more 
e^qperienced industrial arts teachers have sane definite 
ideas about educational alternatives to the proposed new 
curriculim. 

Figure 7 and Table 8 coipare the SoC profiles fron 
Rogers (1989) research to this current research. The 
sanple fron 1988 includ-d 15 industrial arts teachers, 
while the sarrple in this research include 40 industrial 
arts teachers. Figure 7 indicated that these two SoC 
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profiles were very similar. Although no statistical 
analysis was performed^ it can be seen that no progress 
toward the upper SoC stages was made. Exc^ for the 
11.3% rise in the refocusing stage^ only a small 
movement was noted between the profiles. The rise in 
the .^focusing stage, again, indicated that the 
industrial arts teachers are revising technology 
education before they have adopted it. 

The data frcm this research clearly indicated that 
the najority of industrial arts teachers have failed to 
accept or adopt technology education. The data also 
clearly indicated that older (51 years old or mor ..) and 
more ej^rieiiced (26 years teaching or more) industrial 
arts teachers are refocusing technology education prior 
to its adoption. 

Possible explanation for this lack of adoption 
could be: 

1. Technology education advocates have failed to 
show any relative advantage of the curriculum to the 
teachers asked to inplement the change (Rogers, 1989) . 

2. The technology education curriculum was 
externally developed. Teachers are more likely to 
acc^ an innovation they were involved in developing 
(Rutherford, Hall, & Huling, 1983) . 
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3. Technology education change agents ignored the 
feelings of industrial arts teachers by failing to 
provide adequate in-service training on the adoption of 
the new curriculum (Rutherford, Hall, & Huling, 1983) . 

4. The previous change e}qperience of the industrial 
arts teachers may not have been positive (Rutherford, 
Hall, & Huling, 1983) . 

5. The technology education programs may not have 
been suited to the schools* needs (Loucks & Mslle, 
1980) . 

6. The technology education proponents may not have 
invested enough time nor enough funds in the diffusion 
of their innovation (Loucks & Melle, 1980) . 

Discussion 

Non-adoption of technology education by industrial 
arts teachers is clearly indicated by the results of 
this stucfy, just as indicated in research by Swanson 
(1984) and Smallwood (1989) . The lack of ipward 
movenent in the SX profiles fron Rogers (1989) research 
to the current research showed that there has not been a 
shift in the acceptance level of technology education by 
the industrial arts teachers. 
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Conpared to the research by Rogers (1989) , the 
increase of the respondent's SoC profiles at the 
refocusing stage indicated that the older, more 
experienced, industrial arts teachers are revising or 
altering the technology education curriculum prior to 
its adoption. This revising of the proposed technology 
education curriculum Jindicated that the industrial arts 
teachers feel that the new program does not meet the 
educational needs of their students. 

The results of this study suggest that the OPS 
departmental name change, from industrial education to 
technology education, may have been premature. As 
pointed out by LaPorte (1986) , "without a change in 
practice before a name change at the local level, the 
new name may be viewed sinply as an cpportunistic move" 
(p. 71). 

The findings of this stucfy add further credence to 
Swanson's (1984) analysis of industrial arts teachers* 
feelings toward technology education, as also quoted in 
Rogers (1989) , "the plain truth of the matter is that 
the profession is not buying technology education" (p. 
2). 
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Table 2 

SQC Profited of thft Tolflt Samnto 



SOC Level 


n 


% 


Profile 


Awarenesft 


5 


12.5 


74.2 


Information 


18 


45.0 


85.2 


Personal 


8 


20.0 


84.1 


Manaoement 


7 


17.5 


67.9 


OonfiOQuonoo 


0 


0.0 


55.6 


Collaboration 


2 


5.0 


67.9 


Retocusing 


0 


0.0 


65.3 
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Table 3 

SQG Pfftfitoft ftf Omaha Puhlle School tnQ&\ tndu«tri«l Arta Tflflchftra and Mlllfliri 
Puhlte School /MPS\ Induatrial Arta Taaehara 



OPS MPS 



SOCLflvei n % Profile n % Profile 



Awareness 


5 


16.1 


75.4 


0 


0.0 


70.1 


Information 


12 


38.7 


84.5 


6 


66.7 


87.4 


Personal 


6 


19.4 


83.7 


2 


22.2 


85.0 


Manaoement 


6 


19.4 


55.5 


1 


11.1 


72.8 


ConaeQuenoe 


0 


0.0 


54.9 


0 


0.0 


58.1 


Collaboration 


2 


6.5 


68.6 


0 


0.0 


65.7 


Refocusing 


0 


0.0 


67.2 


0 


0.0 


58.9 



1.9 
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fofflat of Juntor Hkih/MWdl> Snhflnl /JHS/MS\ Indu«tri1 Artu Taafihi>r« 
and Sonior Hlah Sehool /SHS\ \nttMMml Art« Taachaf 



JHS/MS 



SHS 



SOCLsvQl 


n 


% 


Profile 


n 


% 


Profile 


Awareness 


2 


11.8 


74.7 


3 


13.0 


73.8 


Information 


8 


47.1 


87.4 


10 


43.5 


83.6 


Personal 


5 


29.4 


87.7 


3 


13.0 


81.4 


MarwQement 


2 


11.7 


73.5 


5 


21.7 


63.3 


ConseQusnoe 


0 


00.0 


57.5 


0 


00.0 


54.2 


Collaboration 


0 


00.0 


65.1 


2 


08.7 


70.1 


Refocusing 


0 


00.0 


63.4 


0 


00.0 


66.7 
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SQC Pmlton ftf Both OPS and MPS Junior Htoh/MIAflfl School TAimhAr^ and 
Senior Hkph School Taachaw 



OPS JHS/MS SHS 



SOCLmI n % Profile n % Profile 



Awareness 


2 


16.7 


76.8 


3 


15.8 


74.5 


Information 


4 


33.3 


87.8 


8 


42.1 


82.4 


Personal 


4 


33.3 


90.0 


2 


10.5 


79.8 


Management 


2 


16.7 


77.0 


4 


21.0 


69.8 


Consequence 


0 


0.0 


59.8 


0 


0.0 


51.8 


Collaboration 


0 


0.0 


66.9 


2 


10.5 


69.7 


Refocusing 


0 


0.0 


68.8 


0 


0.0 


66.1 
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Table 5 (continued) 



MPS 




JHS/MS 






SHS 




Awvenees 


0 


0.0 


69.8 


0 


0.0 


70.5 


Information 


4 


80.0 


86.2 


2 


50.0 


89.0 


Personal 


1 


20.0 


82.2 


1 


25.0 


88.5 


Management 


0 


0.0 


64.6 


1 


25.0 


83.0 


ConseciuBnoe 


0 


0.0 


52.0 


0 


0.0 


65.8 


Collat)oratlon 


0 


0.0 


60.6 


0 


0.0 


72.0 


Refocusing 


0 


0.0 


50.2 


0 


0.0 


69.8 
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Tabl«6 

SQC ProfUng of Indiiatrifll ah» Tonfthftra bu Ano ftrnupn 



20-40 41- 50 51 plus 



SOCL0V6I 


n 


% 


Profile 


n 


% 


Profile 


n 


% 


Profile 


Awareness 


0 


0.0 


72.8 


1 


4.8 


70.2 


4 


44.4 


84.9 


Information 


5 


50.0 


89.3 


9 


42.9 


81.3 


4 


44.4 


81.9 


Personal 


3 


30.0 


89.6 


4 


19.0 


82.6 


1 


11.1 


81.3 


Manaoement 


2 


20.0 


74.5 


5 


23.8 


68.4 


0 


0.0 


68.4 


ConseQuenoe 


0 


0.0 


66.9 


0 


0.0 


58.2 


0 


0.0 


45.9 


Collaboration 


0 


0.0 


71.1 


2 


9.5 


74.2 


0 


0.0 


44.2 


Refocusing 


0 


0.0 


68.5 


0 


0.0 


63.9 


0 


0.0 


65.1 



Table? 

SQC PmfilM bm Voara of TAflChHifl gMMrtoncA 



0-10 IMS 16-20 



SOC Level 


n 


% 


Profile 


n 


% 


Profile 


n 


% 


Profile 


Awareness 


0 


0.0 


84.8 


0 


0.0 


56.8 


1 


7.1 


75.5 


Information 


3 


75.0 


93.3 


1 


20.0 


81.2 


6 


42.9 


86.9 


Personal 


0 


0.0 


90.3 


4 


80.0 


87.4 


3 


21.4 


89.3 


Manaoement 


1 


25.0 


68.3 


0 


0.0 


59.0 


4 


28.6 


73.9 


ConseQjusnoe 


0 


0.0 


66.8 


0 


0.0 


59.4 


0 


0.0 


65.0 


Collaboration 


0 


0.0 


72.8 


0 


0.0 


69.4 


0 


0.0 


72.4 


Refocusing 


0 


0.0 


69.5 


0 


0.0 


56.6 


0 


0.0 


70.1 



Tabit 7 (continued) 







21-25 






26 Glut 




Awareness 


1 


16.7 


68.8 


3 


30.0 


79.5 


Information 


1 


16.7 


74.2 


7 


70.0 


87.8 


Personal 


0 


0.0 


68.7 


1 


10.0 


83.8 


Management 


2 


33.3 


70.8 


0 


0.0 


60.8 


Consequenoe 


0 


0.0 


58.5 


0 


0.0 


50.4 


Collaboration 


2 


33.3 


66.3 


0 


0.0 


60.8 


Refocusing 


0 


0.0 


54.8 


0 


0.0 


67.3 



Tabl«8 

SQC Profllaa of Rognn Pflhnjary ISflfl and Rooara Maw IflftO 



February 1988 May 1990 





n 


% 


Profile 


n 


% Profile 




Awareness 


0 


0.0 


73.5 


5 


12.5 


74.2 


Information 


10 


66.7 


91.2 


18 


45.0 


85.2 


Personal 


5 


33.3 


88.2 


8 


20.0 


84.1 


Manaoement 


0 


0.0 


57.6 


7 


17.5 


67.9 


Consequence 


0 


0.0 


46.5 


0 


0.0 


55.6 


Collaboration 


0 


0.0 


69.9 


2 


5.0 


67.9 


Refocusino 


0 


0.0 


54.0 


0 


0.0 


65.3 
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Pl9urt 1« 8t«9*t of Cone*rn Profil* oi th* Total Sarnpl*. 
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FlSur* 2. Starts 0* Cone*r>n Pro4i\9u oi Om«h« Public 
SeheeU* <OPS> «nd Millard Public Schools' (MPS) 
Industrial Arts T«aehsrs. 
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A • OPS Industrial Arts T»«chsrs 
B « MPS Industrial Arts Teachsrs 
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Pi^urt 3. 8t*9*« of Concern Profilvs o4 Junior 
Hl9h/Mtddl* School (JHS/MS) «nd Sonlor High School (SHS) 
Industrial Arts T^achort. 
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A • JHS/MS XndustriAl Arts Te»ch*rs 
B " SHS Industrisl Arts T*«chtrs 



ERIC 
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Fl9ur» 4. 8ta9*« o* Concern Profiles o* Beth OPf and MPS 
JHS/MS and SHS Industrial Arts Taaehftrt. 




A • OPS JHS/MS Indu«tri«l Art! T*ach»r» 
B • OPS SHS Industrial Arts T*ach»rs 
C ■ MPS JHS/MS Industrial Arts Tsachsrs 
D ■ MPS SHS Industrial Arts T#*ch»rs 
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Pl9urt 9. Sta9«« o* Certe*rn Profiles o4 Xnduttrial Arts 
T«*eh»rB by Agt Group. 




A ■ 20-40 Ytar» Old 
6 ■ 41-50 Y»«r» Old 
C ■ 51 Y»ars Old and Ov»r 



Fi9urt 6. Sta9«B o* Cunetrn Profiltt o4 InduttrlAl Arts 




A ■ 0-10 Y»«rm of Teaching Exp#ri#nc» 
B - 11-15 Y»»r» of Teaching Exp»ri#nc# 
C ■ 16-20 Y#arm of Teaching Exparianca 
D - 21-26 Y»»r« of Taaching Exparianca 
E ■ 26 or Mora Yaara of Ta«ch>ng Exparianca 
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Pl9urft 7. 8tA9*t Concern Profll** o* Rogtrt February 
1968 R*i«areh and Ro9«rs May 1990 Rtaaareh* 



'•A* 
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A ■ February i988 
B ■ May 1990 
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